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magnanimity to declare that they will devote their lives and property to support the Government." 1 While there was a little Anti-Constitutionalist activity among the people after the Convention adjourned, it was not virulent. Gerry, indeed, gave one despairing shriek over departing "liberty'* which he was sure the Constitution would drive from our shores; but that lament was intended for the ears of New York. It is, however, notable as showing the state of mind of such Anti-Constitutionalists as the Constitution's managers had not taken pains to mollify.
Gerry feared the "Gulph of despotism. ... On these shores freedom has planted her standard, diped in the purple tide that flowed from the veins of her martyred heroes" which was now in danger from "the deep-laid plots, the secret intrigues, . . . the bold effrontery" of those ambitious to be aristocrats, some of whom were "speculating for fortune, by sporting with public money." Only "a few, a very few [Constitutionalists] . . . were . . . defending their country" during the Revolution, said Gerry. "Genius, Virtue, and Patriotism seems to nod over the vices of the times . . . while a supple multitude are paying a blind and idolatrous homage to ... those . . . who are endeavouring ... to betray the people . . . into an acceptance of a most complicated system of government; marked on the one side with the dark, secret and profound intrigues of the statesman, long practised in the purlieus of despotism; and on the other, with the ideal projects
1 King to Madison, Feb. 6,1788; King, i, 820.